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a language of which they were ignorant, was driving the
Irish into a vague alliance with the Catholic countries
in Europe. More than once Spanish soldiery landed
there as enemies of England. Stupidity was piled upon
stupidity, and Frobisher, whose service did not last
long, found himself in London in 1572 without re-
sources and thoroughly sick of the Irish. And here
we have a curious glimpse of him and the morals of a
merchant adventurer of those days.
The celebrated episode of Sir John Hawkins hoaxing
Philip of Spain so completely that the haughty monarch
actually believed the Englishman intended to bring the
English fleet into Spanish harbors, had many imitators.
The gullible Don Guereau de Espes, the Spanish am-
bassador, who was in a perfect fever to set the Catholics
of England on fire against Elizabeth, and who had his
own original views as to the duties of an ambassador,
leaped at the chance of securing one of the Queen's best
seamen. It was easy to delude both Don Guereau and
his master, because one indefatigable pirate, Thomas
Stukely, had actually taken service with Spain. Stukely
was cousin of Sir John, and Frobisher, hearing of the
easy money to be made by offering to change sides, hacj
let it be known to the Spanish agents that he too could
be approached for a consideration.
What Frobisher's religious convictions were at this
time it would be futile to enquire. We may, however,
quote Froude's dry allusion to the mysterious sympathy
"between Protestantism and buccaneering," which per-
sisted until it reached its fine flower a century and a
half later, in a similar partnership between Puritanism
and sharp trading.
Frobisher doubtless had a few conventional religious
notions, which included a tolerance for Catholics and a
rooted suspicion of Papists, who were Catholics first
and Englishmen second. It must be remembered that